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Eeferences — Works of Pinturricchio, "Maternite" 
by Carriere, Landscapes of Menard. Works by Whist- 
ler and Dewing. 

Experiment 8. Quality in COLOR; suggested by 
stained glass. Balance by HUES. Materials, Colored 
crayons. Students may color traced designs from an- 
cient glass. 

References — Delia Francesca, Impressionist paint- 
ing, Japanese prints. 

Experiment 9. Color. Balance by DARK-AND- 
LIGHT; suggested by Dutch painting, say Nicolaes 
Maes. Rough crayon sketches on black paper. 

References — Italian Primitives, Venetian Paintings, 
Genoese Velvets. 

Experiment 10. Color Balance by INTENSITIES ; 
suggested by Persian Rugs. 

References — Paintings by the Dutch, by Renoir 
and D'Espagnat. 

Note: Though there are but ten experiments in 
this list, the professor of fine arts will readily see that 
they form the basis of a course that might extend over 
two years. Each subject can be amplified as to the 
number of experiments, and illustrated with many more 
historic examples. Such a course might well be taken 
parallel with the course in History of Art. In this 
connection there should be prepared an Index of Art 
Structure for the art reference room of the college 
library. This would facilitate the study of principles 
and qualities by grouping together the examples that 
illustrate each experiment. The classification would be 
by structure, not by school, period or chronological 
sequence. 

Research Work and Graduate Teaching in Art: A. V. Churchill, Smith. 

Mr. Churchill, Chairman, representing this recently constituted 
Committee outlined the ideas the Committee had in view in making the 
investigation, after which Mr. Kennedy, Secretary of the Committee, 
in whose hands all the work of correspondence had been placed, of- 
fered a preliminary report. A r6sum6 is here given. 

The name of this Committee sufficiently indicates its 
purpose. That purpose needs no explanation. Our 
Association must learn all that it can about the status: 
of art study in higher institutions. The aspect of art 
study represented in graduate work is of great im- 
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portance. It will be increasingly so, for it is on the 
graduate students that we must eventually depend for 
the majority of our teachers of Art in colleges and 
universities. 

There are several ways in which the work of this 
Committee may be of practical service. Intending 
students should be able to get full information on gradu- 
ate courses available in various institutions without 
being put to the inconvenience of extensive corre- 
spondence, and the comparison of catalogues, unsatis- 
factory at best. Teachers offering graduate courses, 
or intending to do so, will be helped by knowing what 
is being done in cognate branches in other institutions. 
In certain cases it may lead to the avoidance of un- 
necessary duplication of work, and, occasionally, to an 
exchange of students between various schools. 

In entering upon the work, the first thought of your 
Committee was to consult with Prof. Holmes Smith 
who has so ably conducted the whole investigation of 
art study in colleges. We wished to assure ourselves 
of his cooperation and consent as well as to avoid dupli- 
cating work already done. Professor Smith expressed 
himself as gratified at the constitution of our Committee, 
particularly as he had been able to do very little in the 
graduate field. 

Such an investigation as ours demands much time 
and patience, and your Committee has not yet been 
long enough at work to be able to offer anything like 
a satisfactory report. What follows must be regarded 
as tentative and preliminary. We shall expect to make 
a more adequate showing at the next meeting. 

The Committee sent out 301 questionnaires. An- 
swers were received from 106. 

From these answers it appears that 34 American 
colleges and universities offer work for graduate de- 
grees ; of these 9 offer the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. In 20 of these institutions the work is open both 
to men and women; in 7 to men only; and in 7 to 
women only. 

The courses offered present extraordinary variety 
both of range and title. They include archaeology, 
architecture, landscape architecture, painting and sculp- 
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ture, and normal work for teachers in public schools. 
Aside from courses listed in the catalogues, a number of 
institutions provide for the supervision of research 
work in special fields which, the student may desire 
to investigate. 

The number of students at present engaged in 
graduate work is small. It is not possible to say how 
many such students there are. Even in technical courses 
the number is low, owing to war conditions. Of those 
training for museum work, as teachers in higher insti- 
tutions, or for professional workers of any kind in these 
branches, such as lecturing or criticism, the number 
is very small indeed. This fact is important and should 
be especially emphasized inasmuch as the demand far 
exceeds the supply at the present time in all these 
fields and doubtless will do so for years to come. 

It is hardly desirable to print the whole report at 
the present stage inasmuch as the investigation is not 
yet complete, but the Committee will gladly furnish 
any details within their knowledge to interested in- 
quirers. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 30, 10 A. M. 

Metropolitan Museum 
Class Boom A 

The Art Museum and the Teaching of the Pine Arts: Edwakd W. Fobbes, 

Fogg Museum. 

The art museum and the teaching of the fine arts is 
my subject. I mean to speak principally of the task 
of the small college museum; for that, I take it, is 
the problem that principally affects most of us here. 
The large museums have many of the same problems. 
Their size is at the same time the cause of their strength 
and their weakness; but the small museum with all its 
limitations has certain great possibilities for affecting 
the students and the public that come within its doors. 

First I mean to speak of certain general character- 
istics, the possession of which will cause the museum to 
be an educational influence in the community; then to 
speak of the more specific problems that confront a 
small museum, for instance, the Fogg Art Museum of 
Harvard University, and, having described the museum 
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